REASON & RATIONALISM

enthusiastic nor licentious, but reasonable, tolerant,
moderate.

Some .of the most interesting chapters in the
Cambridge History of Literature are those in which
Mr. Routh has traced what he calls the advent of
modern thought in our literature, the growth and
diffusion of a spirit which reacted from Puritan
fanaticism not towards licence but towards modera-
tion, good sense, that spirit which the Anglican
Church, as Hooker defined its position, should have
stood for, and for which some of the best of its
divines pleaded, but which, by its intolerant political
attitude and revengeful spirit after the Restoration,
the Church had hampered the growth of, stimulating
Puritan fanaticism and impoverishing the culture
that would have enlarged the mind of the Noncon-
formists. But the war had quickened this spirit, for
'when bloodshed once began the ordinary citizen
realised that civil war was far worse than the victory
of either party'. This was the spirit which gradually
made impossible the burning of witches and similar
superstitions and in the end secured religious tolera-
tion, if political, not religious, motives limited the
scope of toleration for more than a century.

But this spirit of reasonableness, of distrust of
'enthusiasm', included, though it was not identical
with, a more dogmatic spirit, that of philosophical
rationalism, which before the end of the century was
on the way to become a more formidable foe to
Christian orthodoxy and feeling than the passing
licence of Court life and literature. Hobbes was the
ominous name on the lips of clerical antagonists and
Courtly sympathisers, though it is probable that such
outspoken and systematic rationalist materialism
delayed rather than promoted the growth of the
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